



















which indicate the former, 


‘ie 


Berytus. its 
Brovvs, faid to have been ‘the et 


val in which the women lamented the on 


of Adonis, a 

BrsppE shete jbtepesbehe and fovereign 
pane eittts of Pheenicia are diftinguith 
-€d in hiftory. Tripoli, as the namé in : 
was-founded ly ‘three colonies from Sidon, ot 
Tyre, and Aradus, who each of them formed 
fettlements within a furlong of each other, 
which were ferrounded by a common ‘inclo- | 
fure, and became one city. ‘It ftill retains its si] 
antient name, and forms a pachalic, or 
vernment, under the domiftion of the Turks, } 
It is fituated on the margin of the river Ka-_. 
ditha, at the foot of. M nt Lebanon, which © Hi 
cverlooks and furrounds iP with its 2 
to'the eaft and the fouth. Tris feps 
“the fea by a {mall tridngular ai 
league in breadth, at the point < 
the village, echoes! veffels la nd 
To the fouthward, of this plain, the’ 
ful, of the*ruins of habitations, nd 
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: i 10dicea, founda oy in 
cus cus Nicator, 4 SE Be the bafe, and’on the 
outhert fide of a fmall peninfula, which pro- 
jets alfa league into the fea. The port is 
| a kind. of bafon, environed by a mole, the 
trance of ne is narrow. It might con- 
meee tain” twenty - thirty vefiels; but the 
Dorks wise fafferty it tebe choaked up in 
’  fach ‘a manner, as fearcely “te. t 

aes The modern name is Latakia. In the ind 
| of Strabo it exported its famous wines, the 
| of the adjacent mountains, -to Egypt, 
by the way of Alexandria. It now carries on 
+ ge great-commerce, confifting chiefly of to- 
om ae of which upwards of twenty cargoes 
. 1 fent to Damietta; the returns 











‘7 from “thence are rice, which is bartered in 
Viper Syria for oils and cottons. - 

_ Or the kings or’ chieftains who prefided 
ever the Phoenician ftates, thofe of Sidon 
oy ro — were the moft confpicu- 
ous. conféquence, and make. the. 
withed Aigare‘in hiftory. But the 
cords of the: “pecan reigns, though care- 
ally kept, are informed by Jofephus, 

ow perifhed; and of the Phoenician hif- 





























rome and Sidon neti % the I 
of their neighbours, without taking a part 
their quarrels. We find frequént allufions to ~ 
the flourifhing ftate of thy Sidonians and re 
rians in facred and e jiftory, but little 
menti on is mad ib. 






DvuriInG ete reign of Cambyfes, phakic 
was’ annexedeto the Perfian empire, and the — 
-Pheenician fleets affifted that monarch in his 
conqueft of Egypt. In the celebrated’ wars 
between the Greeks and Perfians, Tetramnef- 
tes, the Sidonian prince, affifted Xerxes, in his 
expedition againft Greece, with three hundred 
gallies ; and is ranked By Herodotus among 
the chief commanders of the Perfian navy. 
A REGULAR feries SF events in the annals 
* © of ‘Tyre and Sidon is nét to be obtained, but 
“a few events in their hiftory will ferve to ex- 
plein the genits and character of the ople. 
“  -Unver the reign of Darius Ochus, — 
Pheenician ftates, 
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Wye ae 





that. time ‘es of Hass had. raifed a; 
numerous army, and fitted out a powerful fleet. 
q Being. joined by. the, Grecian auxiliaries, he. 
obt i ied. ¢ wictory, over the governors of Syria 
- and. — bay and «~ car we "ig Perfians from 
terri ories. ee ai he : pavegeets af 
















re rhe .¢ approach, of {o ‘great an arma- 
paps fhook the fidelity of Mentor. the,Rho-. 
dian, Accordingly. he entered into a fecret 
reaty with the Penfian king, promifing to de~. « 
liver. ‘Sidon into his hands, and even engaged,» 
eg: ennes, to be.a partner in his,treafon.., apes 2 
: EANWHILE the $ donians. were reparitrg , 
Pc Nant elude ~ with chap deporte 
ur, whic ks. preeee,) al a free 
Ahi ips at, the 



















general ‘affernbly of the: Pheer 
with 4x hundred <a the rl 


in their apne 


—, en*inarehied at Gis head — 7 

the Perfian arnfy towards the city, oe | 
were admitted without oppofftion by Mentors, - 
who held poffefiion of one of the gates.) seas i 
treachery of Tennes had ftruck terror into” 
the Sidoniane ; but when they found th mci S. 
felves a fecond time betrayed, and faw the. ° 
encmy “within their walls, they abandoned. a 
themfelves to defpair, and shutting themfelves, _ - 
up in their houfes, fet them on fire. Forty — 


" © perithed. in this confidgration.. Tennes_.d 
not furvive the ruins of his peti u 
“Perflan. king deteftings the traitor, thoug 
-he had profited» by his treafon, ordered hin 
i en ink kins At she: cine 



















rf aie Sec Sea ftates, which 
mediately fubinitted to the conquefor, and 
all Pheenicia was again brought under the 
- Perfian yoke. The city was afterwards re- 
‘ “built, and the government of it committed to 
bit Strato. It continued fubject to Ochus and 
eh te tors, till py Revit empire, with its 
‘appendages, wo j Se by Alexander the 
Tyee, called. in fecred Yetipeure the daughs— 
"ter of Sidon, was built on the-continent 1252 
‘years before the Chriftian era. No authentic 
“memorials remain of its princes till the reign 
ng “56 Mbeienal, cotemporary with David, and fa- 
_ ther of Hiram. The latter prince cultivated 
‘a friendly intercourfe with the Hebrew mo- 
_ ‘nareh, and affifted* him in building a palace 
ge Jerufalem. On the acceffion of Solomon . 
? to the throne of his father, Hiram fent a con- 
“ gratulatory embafiy to the new king, and fur. © 
| “phithed him with cedars from Lebanon, and 
fkilful artificers, to build a ternple to the Lord. 
"This celebrated ftruéture, the pride of Judea, 
and the ornament of the eaft, was indebted 
‘its. majefty and fplendor to the ingen sho 


anc ‘opulence of the ‘Tyrians. When 






















farnithed bis with Sp behdend = ui 
fleet, and with Pheenicians pilots and m 
to conduct his veffels to the ports of hit 
and Tarthith. The kingdom ef Tyre flou- 


rifhed in the reign of Hiram. He Weep ee 








the boundaries of th byilt temples to 
Hercules and A oad ged | in eilitey 
expeditions, whiell| were crowned with, fog 
ves. 

In the reign of Pygmaliof, his. fifter Elif, | 
or Dido, fled from Tyre, and founded Car-— 
thage on the coaft of Africa. Tie Ringy fs 
founded on truth, though it has pont embel~. 
lifhed by the fancy of the poets... 

Wuen: Eluleus was in ollefiion, of she” 
throne, ‘many cities dependent on Fyre, af- 
piring to throw off her dominion, had recourfe 
to Salmanafar king of AMfyria. That 1 “aya 

"* gfpoufed their interefts,.and declared wa 
againft the Tyrians? . He equipped <-feae cae 

* fixty fail ; but *that asmament was beaten, by 
~’a Tyrian fquadron, confifting only of tw 
fhips.. This action rendered, the ‘Tyrians fo 
formidable..at fea, that Salenanaleneean 20 
more encounter them on that el 
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ge of Tyre, 
edi ito a block- 


“2 fi ae ghory becaufe fie Affyrians had 

ped up the aqueduéts, and intercepted all 

the ‘conduits which conveyed water into the 

city. The Tyrians, by digging wells, were 

to Ponta hy e {pace of five years, 

fr od) bh Ari Affyrians raifed 
pe. 








Pa the reign of Ithobaly Nebuchadnezzar’ 
Kine of Babylon;* marched into. Syria and be- 
fieged ‘Tyfe. Enriched by commerce, and 

ated with power, that city refifted, for thir- 
: rs, the victorious “monarch to whofe 
_déms Pie refit of Afia had fubmitted. Before 
- they were reduced to the laft extremity, as I 
“have alréady mentioned, the inhabitants with- 
drew from the city, and removed theif valua- 


ble effects into a iE teats ifle. Having 





vera of the Pf ibe vectataes 


invineibl;, 
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conqueror, . bi js bead usa 
new City, pertiiy ces sliterated th 
brance of geld * From the af 


beanty to its cameo New Tyre, ft tuated.o 
the ifland, foon became. miftrefs, of the Re oe 
and held that empire, without a rival, till: the. 
time of Alexander the Gireat. y wh 
Dur:nG. this ipt¢@ >,2@e6, flourithed: in 
opulepeemagd » and extended her domi-' 
Xs pap para Soar ftates, whom... - 
‘the rendered tributary. «But fhe Macedonian’: 
conqueror was deftined to change the form of 
human affairs, and to transfer to Europe: the 
dominion of Afia. After the battle of Tus)" a 
Alexander dire&ted his march atong the Phas Br 
nician coaft, Aradus and Sidon immediately” sto 
opened their gates, and fubmitted to the yoke. 
The Tyrians fent an embafly of their moft =) 
luftrious - citizens, among whom Was a 
eof their king, with prefents for Hace " 
and Provifions for his army. Bat when 
“conqueror expreffed his ager defire 1 x 
theig city, and to offer facrifice to Her ules 
/ gts tutelary god, they comin 
























: cc eee, Sack ick he an{wer, 
Alexander refolved to form the fiege of Tyre, 
which the inhabitants were determined to fuf- 
tain with the-utmoft vigour. The ftrength of 
_ this. commiercial capital was great. It was fur- 
rounded and — on all fides by thefea: the 
walls exceeded feet in height, and 
exten Scene Ae circumference ; the 
magazines abeunded ace itary @nd-naval 
ftores ; and the Carthagihians, whot ambaf-_ 
fadors wereat that time in the'city, had en- 
gaged to fuccour the parent ftate. .Alexander, 
whofe activity was ftimulated, not repreffed, 
by the difficulty of an undertaking, determined 
to become mafter of the place, and, by ob- 
taining the dominion of the fea, to open his 

_ Way to greater conquefts. The city was in- 
aceeffible to affailants but by a bank or mole 

arried on from the continent to the ifland. 
Accordingly he undertook this aftonithing 
work. The ruins of old Tyre fupplied him 
owith: ftunes ; » Anti-JLibanus furnifhed him: 


Pies and the neighbouring inhabi. 
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tants | his numerous army in this :ar-. 
du 8 labour. The Macedonians began to 




















ingly. galled af ns a rniffile 
thrown from the battlements. . The.’ 
likewife, having the command of the fea, an- 
noyed the workmen from their gallies, and. ant 
retarded the execution of their plan. Toree — 
fift thefe affaults, Alexander ere¢ted,.on the — 
fartheft projecture of the bank, two wooden | 
towers, on which ¢° 2) dagsd engines, and 
which he covered, with leather and raw hides, 
to’ refift the ignited darts and firethips of the. 
enemy. Meanwhile the befieged employed 
the . moft ingenious ftratagems to deftroy the 
advancing works. Having procured a tranf= “ 
port vefiel, they filled it with dry twigs, ful- 
phur, pitch, and other combuftible. materials. 
Towards the prow they raifed. two mafts, 
from whofe extremities were fufpended vaft ~ 
caldrons of oil, to add violence to the con- | 
flagration. Taking adwantage of a clare 

‘ able wind, they conduéted. this. in of 
Rr into the fea by the ibensncll 

B their Eat > Si to ett 





Macedonians were foon confumed, vhile the 
foldiers, throwing down their arms, leapt 























" mole, tore tp degen an! fet fire: to-the 
nes... Thus:'the labour. of. -many weeks 
was in one day reduced towruins*.. 
ee atecens but not. deceased, ‘Aes: 
ander immediately ordered a new, mole to be 
-raifed ona larger fcale than the former. The 


ds ofa princg, who-was prefent on 
¢ -afions, ear ce every operation in 
; a ines were foon obeyed. ~By tapid and in- 
-.eredible exertions the mole advanced to the 
-ifland, and. battering, engines, were erected. 
Senfible: that all his efforts to. take. the»city 
-wwould. beamavailing while the Tyrians com- 
-manded.at fea, Alexander. afiembled the fleets 
of the Phoeniciam cities which he -had. fub- 
cm duced... At the fame time he was joined by 
Js. the: naval forces. -@f Rhodes and Cyprus,: fo 
Me «that his. armament now amounted to two 
d and twentyefour vefiels. The Ma- 
oniat prince ‘then ordered the Cyprian ¢ 
fleet... = sits. ftation*® before the harbou: : 
- which, lay,tawards Sigon, and that of Phee-- 
: cia before.the oppofite port which. looked - 
1 ama He then: icp to at- 


fe! 























and bitraing 8 torches. me peo ens 
‘ Tuk boldnefs and Sentinel of the Ty- Pe: 
rians in making an obj{tinate defence, were no 
lefs confpicuous than the invfhcible intre- 
pidity of Alexander jn. making the attack. 
From wooden towefs, Aewly erected on their 
lofty battlements; they difcharged ignited ar- 
rows, and other miffile weapons; on the gal- 
lies that were advancing the battering engines 
againft the city. They fenced the foot of the » 
wall with great ftones to prevent the Greeks 
from approaching it. While the Macedonians 
were attempting to remove thefe incumbrances, | 
the Tyrians advanced with covered gallies, and 
cut the cables which heldehe fhips at anchor. 
Alexander commanded a fquadron to advance 
and'repel the Tyrians. Yet even this v was not 
mcfiectual; for the iflanders being <pert divers, 
Aiunged under watér, and again cthilt the 
ae fet the Macedonan veflels adrift. Tron 
# chyins ‘were then prepared inftead of ropes ; 
"the fhips being fecured in firm anchorage, 
the fence of ftones was removed from the  . 
feos: of the walls. The — engines were: ¢ | 
























| ~ fea and land. - stot si tig Fh 
In this extremity, the Tyrians eelolved Ew) 
attack the Cyprian fleet, ftationed at the mouth 
of the harbour which looked towards Sidong 
But the vigilance of Alexander defeated the 
daring defigns; and this unfuccefsful fally 
ferved only to\accelergte the fate of Tyre. 
‘The terror of the bofttc Weet being removed, 
the Macedonians advanced their engines on 
all fides, and prepared for a general affault. 
During two days’ the attack and the defence 
were equally vigorous ;* the befiegers difplay- 
ing the ardour of troops accuftomed to vic- 
tory, the befieged the fury of men driven to 
defpair. From towers equal in height to the 
walls, the Macedonians fought hand in hand 
with the foe. By throwing {pontoons acrofs, 
they fometimes pafied over even to the battle- 
ments. In other parts the Tyrians employed 
new-invented hooks afid grappling irons to, » 
remove the affailants. But what galled them!” 
- moft of all, was the burning {and which the * 
. dflainders - fhowered upon them from 
- fhiclds heated in the fire. This, entering the. 
“crevices of their armour, penetrated to the 
| yand tormented them to fuch excefs, that _ 
“many ~ 
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yd day the: engines affailed the walle 9 | 
t, divided into two fquadrons, attack 
fite harbours. A breach being. ef- ‘ 
fected a‘ hundred feet wide, the fcaling ladders =~ 
advanced, that the foldiers mfht enter the 
town over the ruins., The taggeteers, headed 
by Admetus, firft mounted the breach. This 
brave commander was flain ; but,Alexander, 
who was ever prefent in the midft of danger, 
immediately followed with the royal band of » 
Companigns. At the fame time the Phe-. 
nician and the Cyprian fleets broke into the 
harbours. After their walls were taken, the 
Tyrians rallied in a placecalled Agenor, and. 
prepared to defend themfelves to the laft.. The” 
long refiftance of the befiaged, which retarded 

the progrefs of the Macedonian conquefts, 
and the barbarity of the Tyrians, who having. 
"taken fome Grecian teffels, maffacred’ their 
crews on:the top” of the battlements, and 
hrew their bodies into the fez, exafperated 
fury of Alexander and his Victorious army. 
The city was burned to the ground; eight 
thoufand of the inhabitants were pit: to the 
+o 54 thirty thoufand were:fold as flaves, and , 
| R 2 two. 
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‘’ inieve, its antient eeiee. {The ftruggle 
the inhabitants, though unfuccefsful, was 
rious; and Alexander the Great found if‘more 
difficult to fubdue this little ifland, than to 
overturn the“erfan empire. 
Tati ingenuity of the Phoenicians, and their 
- fame for manufactures and arts, have been 
celebrated by all antiquity. Too much of 
this praife, however, is conveyed in general 
terms; and hiftory has left us in the dark 
with regard to particulars. A people who 
fubfifted by.commerce and navigation, mutt 
have underftood the principles of arithmetic, 
geometry, mechanics, geography, and aftro- 
--nomy. 
... Tue firft ideas of navigation muft have 
an Ieiassated from thofe tribes who were fituated 
on the fea-coatt, or near the mouths of rivers, 
where hey fell into the ocean, In warm cli- . 
mates bat ling i is a commen refrefhment and 
oe recreation , and that terror at, the fea, which . : 
‘de lis. felt by the inhabitants of inland regio 

ve $ unknown to thofe who live on the coaft, 
and who venture on the watery clement like 
} the ‘terreftrial animals that {wim fpontane- , 


an TK, cal 
‘t aully, ¢ 
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oullyre"The conftruétion ‘Of ano 


on lakes and rivers is known to 
ibes of favages., The firft fhips were 







defign be 
of a different conftruction from ole intended r 
for rivers. They would theffore make it | 

their ftudy to give fuch a form and folidity to 

their fhips, as would enable them to refift 

the impetuofity of the winds and waves. They 
would next endeavour to find out a method 
of guiding an@ directing them with eafe and 
fafety. Skulls and oars would be employed - 
for this purpofe before the ufe of the helm, 
which muft have been a later invention. The 
action of the wind, the effects of which are” 
fo frequent and fo ftriking, would fuggeft ie 
ufe of fails, which was pfobsbly the laft im- 
provement in the conftruction of fhips. As 
the firft navigators only Tene the 


“een ace to teach 1 mariners the aft": i 


Mieka 


ploying the wind in ey a Tact 
of thips. 5 
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1s svhéntisne’ is generally aferibad.to the 
nicians. As their navigation extended, / 


* they improved the conftruction of their vef. 
féls, and difcovered the advantage which t 
might draw from the aerial element in f9ili- 
tating and fhortening their voyages. Jn the 
‘remote and difficult navigations which they 
undertook, Pirempteyed fails when the wea- 
. ther’ was fa able, and had recourfe to.oars 
. ‘dating ‘calms, or when the wind was ad- 

“ere. © 

Tue Pheenicians employed two forts of vet 
_ felsvof a very different conftru¢tion, the one 
deftined for commercé, the other .for naval 
itions. Their thips of war, which ferved 
as a model to other nations} were long and 
pointed, and diftinguifhed by the name of 
_ \Areo. Their merchant-fhips, called Gausoz, 
. “approached to a round form. That mode of 
“eonftructing veffels accorded with the ftate of 
bach in thefe remote times. As they 
i the coaits, _and followed the” 






er, they could not give much depth: 
ote jeir’ veflels * ; and they endeavoured to 

oe in Aicoadeh what they loft in depth, 

~~ ® Tacit. Annal. lib, ii. cap. 6. 
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of the heavens which is never marked. with . 


the fun’s orbit, there are certgin ftars which — ~ 
appear conftantly every night. It was eafp 
to difcover the pofition of thefe ftars in re-  * 
{pect to our earth. They appear always on 
the left hand of the obferver, whofe face. is 
turned to tha eaft. Navigators foon availed 
themfelves of this difcovery, as thefe ftars_ 
conftantly pointed out the fame part of the 
world. Antiquity gives the honour. of ‘this 
difcovery to the induftrious andventerprizing 
fpirit of the Phcenicians. The Great Bear would _ 
probably be the firft gaide which thefe an- 
tient mariners made choice of to direct their 
nahene nah This confteltation is eafily diftin- 
guifhed both by the brightnefs and the. pecu- 
liar arrangement of the ftars which compofe 
\ ite Placed néar the*pole, it hardly ever fets, 
with refpe@ to thofe countries which, the 
Pheenicians frequented. The northern. ftars 
were obferved as the guides of navigation i in 
., very, antient times. The Great Bear is mer 


hes : R4 | one 
15 | 


. they would difcern, that in sti part 
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Rigwcrtod ich wid: weaichadis and naviga- eed 
“tors. The name by which that conftellation’” 
~ was known among the antient inhabitants fof 
- Greece, and the tales which they related about 
_ its origin, prove that it was obferved f4r the 
.. direCtion of mariners in very remote ages. 
in. Sg aES conitallation points out the pole only 
ina vague and confufed manner. Senfible of 
this inconvenience, the Pheenicians fearched 
in the heavens fome point that would ferve 
to direct their courfe in a more precife and 
certain manner. They perceived a leffer con- 
ftellation of the fame figure nearer the pole, 
which they diftinguifhed by the name of Urfa 
Minor, or the Leffler Bear, and chofe a bright 
ftar in it to be their guide and their point 
of knowledge. Aided by this difcovery, they .: 
early undertook diftant voyages, and explored’ 
- unknown regions. Sy 
Tue arts and literature of the Phoenicians * 
partook @f their charatter, and arote from , 
_ their, fituation, . They excelled in the manu- 
_ fa@tures that required ingenuity and adminjf- , 
ae “tered to luxury. The glats of Sidon, the pare 
‘be ple of Tyre, and their fine linen which was 
fo much celebrated, were the produd of their 
own country, and their own inyentions.. re qr 
ca oy ; t tir ; 
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ANTIONT HItTo : ae 
Bisco fkill in working ai tal 
Nis hewing of timber and ftone, and their know= 

tedge of what was folid and — in: 


largefhare they had in erecting onl wa 
the ternple of Solomon at jerofalenr. So res > 
markablé and celebrated were they for their ! 
proficiency in the arts, that awhatever was 
elegant, graceful, or pleafing, in/ the ornaments. : 
of drefs, or the decoration of houfes, was dif. 
tipguifhed, by way of excellence, with the epi- 
thet of Szdoman. They made improvements’ 
in arithmetic, sftronomy, an& the art of writs sot 
ing. Cotamerce neceflarily required regifters, 
with eafyeand permanent figns to fix thefey 
regifters. ~ Hence their alphabet became*the 
moft complete and ufeful of antiquity, as it 
exprefled the vowels in which the Egyptian’ 
and Chaldean was deficiet. The Egyptians, ~ 
and the civilized nations of Afia, fought rather |, 
to conceal than to corfmunicate their dif ? 
sfa-overies. The commeicial fpirit of the Phats< . 
Kicians taught them a more enlightened and 
‘ liberal policy. Their own profperity weeeyies, 
nected with the improvement of other na-* 
tions ; and, by fettling colonies in the coun-— 
_tries which they frequented, they planted the 
= feeds of refinement; Herodotus informs us, 4 
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. thai -the followers of Cadmus Nibinteliagi’” 
~~ dogtrines and difcoveries into Greece. The! 
* Curetes, who were fkilled. in the arts and {ci- 
ences of Phoenicia, fettled in Phrygia, Cytte, 
Rhodes, Samothrace, Eubcea, Lemnosf and 
#Etolia, where they taught the inhabitahts the 
‘improvements of civil life. The Pheenician 
alphabet was\imparted to the Grecks and the 
Carthaginians} by whom it was diffufed over 
the weftern world. 
~ © AvrnovGu the genius of the Pheenicians 
“turned more to objects of utility than of cu- 
riofity, it is amohg them that we find the firft 
traces of a philofophical fyftem concerning 
«the origin and formation of the world.» San- 
choniatho, of whom Eufebius has preferved a 
waluable fragment, has tran{fmitted to us the 
antient traditions and ‘belief of the Phani- 
cians, and traced the hiftory of the arts and 
the difcoveries in the firft ages. From an- 
tient writings, partitularly thofe of Thaut, , 
‘the Egyptian Mercury, he extracted the theorf 
which he has delivered concerning the ar 
{rangement of the chats, the ‘original ftate of 
4 world, and the carlicft events white befel 
é ie inhabitants. He admits two principles, a 
moo without form or order *, and a Spirit or 


“® Lib. v. cap. 58, oS ¢ 
‘ intelli BOnC gy. 
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ranged the ticth in its pps ta cl 
{peculations, at an era fo remote, argue/an ~~ 
enlightened and polifhed people, whohad beem 
accuftomed to reafoning and refearch. Indeed 
the nearer we go to the ages bordering Gn 
the creation, the ftronger traces ,we find of 
thofe primitive reliyious truthes which: hoes: 
prefumption ana vanity of man have in vain- 
endeavourcd afterwards to obfcure. 
»Moscuus of Sidon, who, according to Stra- 
bo *, wrote about the time of the Trojan war, 
furnifhes us with the moft* antient example 
of fceptical philofophy. He taught that the 
world was produced by a fortuitous concourfe . 
of atoms ; a fyitem which, many ages after~ 
wards, Epicurus introduced ifto Greece. The 
name of Kirjath-Sepher, or City of Letters 
and Records, which we dind in the book of 
Jofhua, fhews that literature had been cul- 
tivated in Phcenicia frofh the earliclhagessin 
nia Tue worthip of the heavenly bodies, par~ Relig ric 
‘ticularly of the fun and moon, appears to be ’ 
- the, natural refigon, or rather fuperft } 
mankind. The chief deities of the Phesici® 4 
ans, according to their own _ ecdeis were 
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» Beéelfamen,or Lord SETHeiven, the siecle” 
| they gave to the fun ; Aftarte, or the mioon ; 
* Apollo, and: Melcartus, or Hercules. As 

the great object’ of their idolatry, the fun, 
daily prefented' himielf to their eyes in aM his 
fplendor, it is probable that at firft they 

id their adorations to the luminary itfelf, 
' though afterwards they reprefented it by idols 
_« which they pliced in their temples. Attarte 
was teprefented like Ifis with horns, to denote 
the increafe of the moon, and was adored un- 
der the title of the Queen of Heaven. Melcar- 
tus,.or Hercules, was the antiert god of Tyre, 
the Tyriang reckoning him as old as their city, 
which, according to their own account, had 
exifted 2300 years. They expreffed a parti- 
cular veneration for this deity, but reprefented 
him under no form, and placed no images in 
was temple. Adonis, or Tammuz, may alfo 
be placed among their divinities. The cere- 
monies performed in honour of the Egyptian 
©. Ofiris and the beautiful Adonis were almoft f 
_..» the fame.. They had both their difappearance 
or death ; there was a dearch after both with 

; g, and the difcovery of both was at- 
with joy and gladnefs ; fo that the one 
3 ition appears to have been. borrowed 
from the other. This’ fable fhews, that alle- 
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+ was early introduced into the fupertt 
of the antients. Adonis, with whom V 
was enamoured, was flain by a wild b 
The goddefs, unfpeakably afflicted, with th 
news, followed her lover to the fhades, an 
demanded him from Proferpine, who, after | 
fome difficulties, agreed that he fhould have ©” 
permiflion every year to be fix. months with: 
Venus. Upon this the returned with joy to” 
the earth, and inftituted a feftival in com- 
memoration of the event. In confequenctiet a) 
this myfterious tradition, the women, | 
ally at Byblus, mourned anflually thetdeath 
of Adonis, and rejoiced for his refed to. 
life. Macrobius, who with much fa ye. 
has explained the myfteries of antient = xii 
thus allegorizes this hiftory *. ‘* Atttentivelys § 
confidering the Syrian or Pheenician religiony’ 
we cannot doubt but that Adonis fignifies. 
the fun. Venus reprefents the upper hemi- 4: 
{phere of the earth, Proferpine the» lowers) © 
9favhen the fun was in the tix inferior * figns, © ‘ 
. Phey faid he w was ate Proferpine, and ero ‘ . 








‘boar. as the fymbol of winter, becaxsfeldad a “: Z te 
lights in marfhy and frozen. pence, ate? iam a 


wal * Saturnal. lib. i, 
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kin animal to have killed Adonis, ses 

therefore, which diminithes light and the fun’s 
* heat, is the wound of Adonis.” .. This alle- 
_ gory, which under.its myfterious veil defcribed 
the phenomena of nature, was metamorphofed 
in pafling from Phenicia to Greece, whofe 
elegant and harmonious poets celebrate the 
grief of Venus for her lover. 
Tan Phoenicians facrificed alfo to the ele- 
‘ments and the winds, as might be expected 
from. a maritime people ; and their mariners 
_ placed fmall idols, called pateci, in the prows 
of their thips, which they confidered as tute- 
lary gods, and. carried about for , protection 
from the dangers of the ocean. The worfhip 
of their gods was intermixed with impure 
jrites; and human facrifices made a part of 
‘their, religious ceremonies. But this barba- 
Bee fous: ypractice, which was common to them 
2 “with other nations, was difcontinued in the 
enlightened periods of their hiftory *. 

| Fuegr temples were filled with prieftsmpa 
prophets, and other minifters of religion * 
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Nhe cuaking of Ifrael, entextained four hun- 
“dred ‘and fifty priefts of Baal at her table. 
— © Bochar. Canaan, lib, i, Selden. de Diis Syr. C. 
fa er wa * The}. 
: St 





lies wedidhigst, sal to.dasice with © 
gefticulations wound the altar. Hav! 
this excercife, and violent ftraining of 
voices, worked themfelves to the height» . 
phrenzy, they began to cut their bodies with 
knives and lancets, and to predict future events, 
as if poffefied by fome fupernatural power, 
Aftarte alfo had many priefts, four hundred of” 
whom were fupported by Jezebel and in our 
verfion of fcripture are called Prophets of he?:7 
Groves. But the priefts in Tyre and Sidon, 
however numerpus, never attatned to that digs’ 
nity, importance, and power, which was pof-— 
fefled by the pricits in Egypt, _ the — 
empires of the eatt. 

Tue character of the Prcnsichtia was that: Cia 
of a commercial and a free people. An aétive™ 
and enterprizing {pirit, prompted by neceflity, » 
animated by the love of gain, and ftrength- 
ened by fuccefs, raifed them to the fovereignty. | 

®wf the feas, and made their country the center 
i “(ff all the trade in theworld. The firft effets — 
a < of opulence are,*to incseafe the refources of, 
: induftry ; ; to add to the conveniences and ‘ons: * 

joyments of life; and to diffufe mci 
* among thofe claffes in fociety which are ap- - 
ip Peery ‘the moft wretched. But there are 3) 
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Pp. evils, Perhich rapid or sniceioenst “poles” 
"carries in its train as certain and pernicious as 
» thofe*which attend indolence and poverty. 
_ Traffic introduces difhonefty and treachery ; 
Fe a engenders pride, luxury, and effe- 
_ minacy ; vanity and voluptuoufnefs become 
J ruling paflions ; and to thefe Tyre arid Sidon, 
* like fome commercial cities in modern Europe, 


pie declenfion and their fall. 
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AL ASTINE, or the Holy Land, was ¢# 

bounded on the weft by the Mediter- _ 
ranean, and on the eaft by the river Jordan, ~ 
the lake Afphaltites, and the fea of Tiberias. 
Towards the north, it wa feparated from 
Pheenicia,by the mountain Anti-Libanus; and ; 
and on the fouth, from Edom, or Idumea, . 
by another ridge of high hills. Perca, onthe. 
eaft fide of Jordan, the. boundaries of which 
were the kingdoms of Og and Sihon, formed — 
alfoa part of the Jewith territories. It ex- 
tended about two hundred miles in length, 
and eighty in breadth. dt was firft called the 
d_and of Canaan, from a grandfon of Noah, by — 
‘whom it was peopled. It has fince been diftin= ~ 

/ suithed by other names. the Land of Promife; ‘a 

the Holy Land; Judea, from the tribe of © 
Judah, which poffeffed its fineft and moft _ 
fertWe divifion ; and Palaftine, from the Phi- 
. liftines, by whom sereat part of it ~ bein 
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ed. The veneration ofthe Jews for, this 

acred and celebrated {pot, led them to con. 
fider it as fituated in the heart of all the na- 

tions, andas the eenter of the world.. 

Tue moft remarkable mountains in Palef- 
tine are thofe of Lebanon, fo often celebrated 
» inthe facred poetry of the Hebrews. This 
ee famed chain, defcribed by antient and modern 

‘ ians . under ai names of Libanus and 


1 “they. are gencrallyincluded within the codes 
of the Land of Promife. Their highett ele- 
-vation is to the fouth eaft of Tripoli; and 
their fummits, capped with clouds and covered 
with {now, are difcerned at the diftance of 
v— thirty. leagues. _ The Orontes, which flows 
from, the mountains of Dame afeus, and lofes 

haa se” if. below Antioch ; the Kafmia, which, 
ca from the north of Balbeck, takes its courfe 
ands Tyre; the Jordan, which tends its, , 
wat s towards the fouth ; prove the altitude okt 
he region from which they derive their fource. ‘, 
banon, which gives its name to the exten- 
five ange of the Kefrauan, and the country 
the Druzes, prefents to the traveller the {j pec- 
acle of a: anajellic.mountains; at every ftepi 
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ppt or ca, fuantticiens rom: 
nefs, but always variety. When hedlands ot 
the coatt, the loftinefs and theep eet = is 


into the clouds, infpire aia ia .. 
verence. Should he climb thefe fummits © 
which bounded his view, and afcend the highs 
eft point of Lebanon, the Sannin, thei immen~ 
fity of fpace which he difcovers becomes a 
freth fubject of admiration. . On every fide he — 
beholds an hqrizon withour*bounds ; while in ae 
clear weather the fight: is loft dver the ae . 
fert which extends to the Perfian gulph; and 
over the fea which wafhes the coafts of ” 
Europe, the mind feems to embrace the 
world. ats 
A DIFFERENT temperature prevails in dif. a 
ferent parts of the mountain. Hence es Laat 
preffion of the Arabian poets, that, 
»Sannin bears winter on his head, Duis ‘ 
his fhoulders, and autumn in his bofom, while 
/ fammer lies fleeping at, his feet.” : , 
Hermon as well as Lebanon is remark. 
able for its height, and is covered with fnew 
during the winter. It is cclebrated. ode the | 
renee for its refrefhing dews, which 
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aded on ekadail hill of Zion. Maun-- 
<l informs us, that its dews are ftill excef- 
- five, and had wetted his tent as much as if it 
had rained all night. 

Tapor has been greatly admired for its fo- 
litary fituation, its*regular form, its fertility, 
and perpetual.verdure. In figure it refem- 
bles a broken cone, and is near a thoufand 
yards in height. The fummit is two thirds 
of a league in circumference. One of the 
~ fineft profpects in Palzftine opens from this 
~ hill. . To the fouth the fpeCtator difcovers a 
_ fucceffion of valfies and mouatains, which 
extend as far as Jerufalem, while to the eatt 
the valley of Jordan and lake Tabaria appear 
as if under his feet ; beyond this the eye lofes 
itfelf towards the plains of the Hauzan, and 
“then ftretching to the north, returns by the 
Mountains of Hofbeya and the Kafmia, to re- 
~ pofeon the fertile plains of Galilee, without 
“being able to reach the fea. But what hath 
_ chiefly contributed to render this mountains 
“venerable, is the tradition of its having been 


» the feene of our Saviouc’ ) transfiguration. On 








c this hill are fill to be deen the remains of a 
| fortification built by Jofephus the hiftorian. 
On the caft Pie are the ruins of a ene caf- 


_ altars, 









which a Peter in his. scala p 
build. : e 

THE next mountain in Aigpnieys WA 
which ftands on the {kirts of the fea. ( Ie 
tends eaitward, as far as the plain of Jezret 
and on the fouth reaches to Cefarea. It feems 
to have obtained its name from its fertility ; 
for Carmel, in Hebrew, fignifies the vine Of. | 
God, and is ufed in the prophetic writings 
to fignify a fruitful fpot! The’ fame name. - 
was given to a city on the hill, and to atheas — 


then deity worthipped thére without ‘either 







temple os ftatute *. This mountain is much 
celebrated, both by* Jews and Chriftians, for. 


having been the refidenee of Elijah, who, be ny ¥ 
fore he was tranflated to heaven, is fuppofed — hen a 


to have lived in a-cave on its fide, whichis: 
{till fhewn to the traveller. From the earlis eke 
eft ages a cane began to fhew a ai e 







and Jews, but alfo by the bby aa 


It has given the title to an order of monies a 


in the Roman church, who are called: Carme. ‘ 
ae ee Ws pie fs 
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“ Mowunr Olivét, or chs Mount of Olives, 
ftands about a imile diftant from Jerufalem, 
and commands the profpect of the whole city, 
.. from which it is parted by the brook Kedron, 
and the valiey of Jehofhaphat. It is part of 
ie a long ridge of hills, exténding from north to 
- fouth, with thiee fummits. Prom the cent 
cg beGon our Saviour afcended ‘up into 
heaven. On that fpot where they pretend to 
thew’ the “prints of his feet on the rock a 
~ {mall chapel is built, which is row converted 
into'a mofque: Antientlya magnificent church 
was built in’ the famt-place by the emprefs 
_ Helena. PER EH, , 

«  » CaLvARy,or Golgotha,i is ‘another moun- 

. tain near Jerufalem, beld in the higheft vene- 
 fation as the place *of our Savion" $ cruci- 
- fixion. It ftood antiently without the walls 
of the city; but Conftantine the Great inclof- 
ed’ the mountain within the walls, and ere¢t-— 
eda ‘magnificent church over the place where 
the crofs was fixed. It*has continued a place 
E of as great veneration among the Chri(tians, 
ast » temple was among the Jews. 

Gk ne e Dead- fea, or 'Afphaltite Lake, is called 
writings the Sea’ i Sodom, the 
Sea 
a ae 


























Sea of the Defert, and the: 
of the Afphaltite Lake’ was @ ve 
account of thé great quantity of afphalte 
bitumen, which was found’ oh its borden 
was called the Dead-fea, becauie it was, ~ 
lieved that no creature could live in ity on te 
account of its exceflive faltnefs, ‘This lake > ya 
was probably formed by the fubmerfion of a 
the vale of Siddim, where ftood the five, on 
according to Strabo, the thirteen cities, which, | 
for their unnatural crimes, perifhed in an ex. 
traordinary conflagration. The hollow through 
which the Jordan flows is a region of volea-- 
nos. The bituminous and fulphureous fources 
of the lake Afvhaltites, the lava, the pumice 
ftones thrown upon its banks, and the hot 
bath of Tabaria, denronftrate that this valley 
has been the feat of a fubterraneous fire which > . 
is not yet extinguifhed. Clouds of {moke are 
often obferved to iffue from the lake, and new 
crevices to be formed pon its banks. » thie’ 
phenomena of the-place confirm» the felation — 
of Jofephus and Strabo, that the whole walley © 
haé been forméd by the violent finking»of a 
country which formerly "poured the Jordan 
into the eee nies The pena : 
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o rhab: sense,” fays Strabo *, “« the valley of the 
m= Jake was formerly peopled by thirteen flourith- 
» ing cities, whieh were fwallowed up by a 
volcano.” This account is confirmed by the 
ruins ftill difcovered by travellers on the weft- 
_» ern border. , Thefe eruptions have long fince 
ceafed; but earthquakes, which ufually fuc- 
_. ceed. them, ftill continue to be felt at inter- 
: iB _ in this country. Hiftory gives many ex- 
. ¥ nples of thefe convulfions of nature, which 
ane changed the face of Antioch, Laodicea, 
Tripoli, Berytus, and Sidon. « In the year 
one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-nine, a 
violent earthquake ravaged the country, and 
deftroyed in the valley of Balbek upwards of 
twenty thoufand perfons. For three months 
the dhocks of. it terrified the inhabitants of 


~ their houfes and dwell under tents. 

Turis lake contains‘ neither animal nor ve- 
- getable life. . No verdure is feen on its banks, 

nor are fifth to be found in its waters. But 

» the report that its cxhalatiorts are fo pefti- 

- ferous as to deftroy birds flying over it, is an 


exaggeration of antiquity. It is common to 
, ee p . ® Libs xvi. p. 764. 
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ANTIENT 
fee {wallows fkimming its. 
ping for the water neceflary to b il 
nefts. The real caufe which’ deprives it. ¢ 
vegetables and animals, is the extreme fal 
nefs of the water, which is. infinitely ftron, it 
than that of the fea. <The foil around it, ~ 
equally impregnated with this falt, refufes too: 
produce plants ; and the air itfelf, which be-. 
comes loaded with it from evaporation, and... 
which receives alfo the fulphureous and bitu~ . 
mjnous vapours, is unfavourable to vegetie | 
tion: hence the deadly afpect which reigns. 
around the lake. The origitf of the mineral 
by which it is impregnated is eafily difcover= =. 
ed, for on the fouth-weft thore are mines of © 
foflil falt. They are fituated im the fide of 
the mountains which extend along that bor- > 
der, and from time immemorial have fupplied 
the neighbouring Arabs, and even the city of. : r 
Tantilen, ry ti 
Aut travellers and geographers. remark, = 
that though this lake receives the, waters ,ofig: 
the Jordan, of Jabok, of Kithon, and of ma~" * “A 
ny {prings whiclt flow into. it from the. ad- 
jacent mountains, yet it ‘never. overflows, 
though there is no vifible way difcovered. by. 
which it difcharges that great influx. “Some . 
paturalifts have fufpscted a fabterraneous o 
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mur the Mediterranean or the 
“Red-fea ; but befides that there dre’ ino phe- 
nomena to warrant this fuppofition, it has 
been demonttrated by accurate calctlations, 
that evaporation is more than fufficient to 
~ carry off the waters introduced by the Jordan 
‘and other+ ftreams.°° The exhalations are in 
fa-very confiderable, and often become fen- 
et  fible to the eye, by the fogs with which the 
ok :<* ake 38 covered at the rifing of the fun, and 
a Dp which are afterwards difperfed by the heat. 
f “Tar Sea of Tiberias was fo called from a 
city of that name omits foutir weit fhore. It 
qwas alfo called the Bake of Genezareth, and 
the Sea of Galilee, being almoft furrounded 
with that province. The river Jordan runs 
through it, and , according to Jofephus, it is a 
yw — hundred furlongs in ‘length, and about forty 
oan breadth. ‘Unlike the fea of Sodom, it is 
7 highly extolled for the fweetnefs, coolnefs, and 
excellency of its water, and for the abundance 
e and variety of its fith, many of them of a 
” . different {pecies from thofe with which we ate 
Ci uainted. The lakes of Samachon, Jazan, 
xK Phiala, are inconfiderable. 
‘ne rivers in this and the adjacent regions 
yria ‘fcarcely merit the name. If the 
‘age and the ai {hows give: 
fe : them 
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ether elee inprte Gn the 
courfe is only to be porters f 
mainder of the year, ‘by the sound {tones and 
fragments of rocks with which their beds a Ret 
filled. They are nothing but torrents and caf 
cades; from the proximity of the mountains” 
whence they rife to the fea, their waters’ have - 
not time to collect in long vallies, fo as to. 
form rivers. 

Tue only river of note in Paleftine is the Jo 
Jordan. It derives its fource from the lakes, 
Phiala, and, after having run feveral furlongs 
under ground, emerges from the earth at bee 
neas. Riftng from its fecond fource, it rams 5 
to the fouth-weft, and fends its waters to he 
lakes of Samachon and Tiberias; after a. 
courfe of neara hundred miles, it falls into the 
Dead-fea. Its breadth between the two prin- 
cipal lakes, in few places exceeds eighty feet; © 
but its depth is about ten or twelve, and it is- 7 
fixty paces wide at its mouth. In winter it ‘ 
overflows its channel, and, fwelled%by the Pe 
Jiodical rains and the mélting fnows, forms a a 


broad. The time of its overflowing is g 
rally in March, when the fhows di € on 
Gos mountains of the Shaik ; at warns time, * 4 
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“are eciseiea’ ie saltiek forelt ‘of paul, wile 
lows, and various fhrubs, which férve as an 
afylam for ‘wild ‘boars, ounces, jackals, hares, 
and different kinds of birds. 
Perk % Tuer narrow limits of this country, inter- 
‘Fetted by ridges of mountains, abounding in 
“woods, ‘and: marked with deferts, have indu- 
a many learned men to doubt or difbelieve 
‘a ‘its fertility and populoufnefs in former times. 
hie ‘tt mutt be confeffed that, from the appearance 
"of the country fince the deftruction of Jerufa- 
lem and the extermination of the Jews, more 
particularly fince, slike the opulent countries 
in its neighbourhood, it has been rendered de- 
folate by the oppreffion of the Turks, no idea 
can be formed of its antient flourifhing con- 
dition, But upon the fame principles we 
a would reject the accounts of antient “hiftory 
““-eoncerning the profperity and f{plendor of 
_ Egypt, Babylon, Tyre, the iflands of Afia 
“Minor, Greece, Carthage, and Syracufe. When 
c ‘the traveller, after wandering among barren 
and rocky mountain, difcovers the ruins of 
, he beholds indeed a ftriking ex- 
it the viciffitude of human affairs, 
1en he obferves its walls levelled with the 
i mo dinrdons filled up,.and all its buildings 
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that he a she ben 
lis of a great nation, which | 
ftood the efforts of the moft powerful i 
and for a time refifted the progrefs of the Ro- 
man arms. Still more will he be aftonithed 
at its antient {plendor, when he .confiders: ite 
fituation, amidft a rugged foil, deftitute ‘of. 
water, and furrounded by dry channels f | 
torrents, and fteep precipices. Remote from | 
every great road, and diftant from the fea, it 
feems neither to have been calculated for a ” 
confiderable mart of commerte, nor the cen= 
ter of a great confumption.. But the hiftory . 
of mankind affords abundant. inftances, that 
natural obftacles may be overcome, and that an’ 
enlightened legiflature, a vigorous policy, and 
national induftry, when favoured by happy 
circumitances, can diffufe (ertility among bar- — 
ren wilds, and crowd the defert with popula~ 
tion. From the exile Marius fitting en the ~ 
* ruins of Carthage, no juft conjecture could’ be 
drawn concerning the flourifhing fortunes of | ria 
Ahe individual, or of the nation. | 
WHEN we confider the nature of thecouatey 
itfelf, we find no reafon to-call in queftion the 
_ accounts of antient hiftorians, both facred and + ae 
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- brooks fd: cakes: and Ps Jountains that Spring 
out of the valleystand the hills; a land of wheat 
and barley, of vines, figs, and pomegranates, of 
oil, olives, and honey ; a land where there is no 
- flack of any thing, whofe rocks are iron, and 
aut of whofe mountains brafs is dug up. 

Many circumftances contributed to the 
ts fecundity and abundance of Palaftine. The 
"temperature of an atmofphere, which was not 
~~ fubject to exceflive heats or colds; the regu- 
larity of the feavons, with the, periodical fall 
of the former and the latter rain ; the nata- 
ral fertility of the foil, which required no ma- 
nuring, and could be cultivated by a fmall 
plough and a fingle yoke of oxen; feconded 
_ by the induftry of the inhabitants, each of 
° whom was lord of, his little poffeffion ; con- 
i ‘tributed to augment the riches of nature, and 
-\-to multiply the enjayments of man. Judea 
* abounded in grain of the moft excellent | 
| quality, and the wheat which grew in its 
“territories was prefgrred te that “of other\ 
countries. Tt wa$ produced in fuch profufion, 
that befides what fufficed the inhabitants un- 
er the reign of Solomon, twenty thoufand 
‘ of it, and as many of oil, were fent 
annually 
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‘. The lake of Tiberigs and the Mediterranea 


| snl to. aairar sans of, Tyre & 


S vicinity to Lebanon, cedars, cyprefies, see 
























age of Herod Agrippa the citi 
an were {upplied by the lo au 
veits of Paleftine. 


were no lefs wennckiile ey 
ed for the palm-tree and its dates. The vines ? 
produced grapes of the moft deliciohs flavours 
twice, and fometimes thrice, inthe year, The 
wines of Gaza, Afcalon, and Sarepta, as welk . - 
as thofe of Bethlehem and .Libanus, were fa- - 
méus among remote nations; the balm of | 
Gilead, the produce of the balfam thrab, was . : 
efteemed a precious drug among the Egyptians», 
Greeks, Romans, and over all the eaft. The - 

woods abounded with honey, which was de- 
pofited in the hollow of trees,and in the clefts | — 
of the rocks. The fugar-cane was cultivated: )_ 
with fuccefs ; and the cotton, flax, and hemp, 
ufed by the inhabitants, were chiefly of their 
own growth and manufacture. From, their » 


other ftately trees, were common in moft parts. 
df the country. Cattle gbounded in the hilly” 
countries, which notonly afforded them. abund+ 
ance of pafture, but of water, which: defcead- 
ed thence into the vallies, which it fertilized; 































. Paleftine corsefponded 0 ith fertil 
Jaob, by order of David, mosshiard: ‘the peo- 
ple, thete were of the Ifraclites eight hundred 
thoufand fighting men, and of the fingle tribe 
of Judah five hundred thoufand; and fup- 
_spohng thefe,to be a third of the inhabitants, 
ahaa number wil amount to four millions. 
| Tue teftimony of profane authors concurs 
«with that of, the facred in afferting the fruit- 
~ falnefs of the Holy Land. The emperor Ju- 
lian and the hiftorian Tacitus were certainly 
not partial to the Jews ; yet hoth of them ce- 
Iebrate the excellence and abundance of the 
fruits and productions by which Judea was 
" diftinguithed. Modern travellers, who. have 
_furveyed it in its prefent ftate of defolation, 
. have difcovered vifible figns of its natural 
” - ottiches and fertility, and attribute its prefent 
, owed to want of cultivation, arifing from 
_ the oppreffion of thegovernment, and the con- 
fequent indolence of the inhabitants. ‘‘ The ? 
f Holy ‘Land,” fays Shaw, ‘‘ were it as well 
4 and cultivated as im former periods, 
_ would itill be thore fruitful than the beit 
provinces of Syria or Pheenicia. The cotton 
hat is gathered in the plains of Ramah, Ef- . 
elon. and Zebulon, is in greater efteem than - 
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faid of its a@taal. fertility,’ Sayyid : 
{ponds with the idea given of it in the 


our attention in two vety di 
tant views ; ina civilandi are scap 
as an eaftern nation, and asthe people o of 
In the firit. of » thefe. characters we- 


3 pi them: in yesh og rane 





